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NOT  E 


The  names  of  the  Washington  officials  of  the  Office  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration,   whose  actions  are  the  primary  subject  of  analysis  in  the  following 
study,    are  the  actual  names;  the  names  of  the  OPA  field  officials,    and  of  the 
field  localities  have  been  disguised.     Aside  from  the  use  of  these  pseudonyms, 
the  account  is  historical. 


FOREWORD 

To  be  an  administrator  is  to  take  into  account  factors  in  administration 
that  cannot  be  reduced  to  rules  of  conduct  or  statistical  computations.     The 
rules  and  the  computations  are  not  irrelevemt;  any  high  school  principal  nnust 
concern  himself  with  the  number  of  pupils  assigned  to  each  teacher;  but  the 
administrator  who  attempts  to  settle  all  his  problems  by  the  book  is  hardly 
likely  to  be  successful,    and  the  more  dynamic  the  environment  the  greater  the 
chance  of  failure  or  even  disaster. 

The  administrators  in  the  following  case  were  faced  with  a  problenn 
that  is  superficially  both  simple  and  characteristic:   what  to  do  about  a  regional 
administrator  whom  they  deemed  incompetent.     The  rule  says  "get  rid  of  the 
incompetent."     And  so  they  did,   but  not  until  they  had  gone  through  a  long  soul- 
searching  process.     The  record  of  that  process  has  illuminative  value  because 
it  gives  the  reader  an  opportunity  to  note  and  w^igh  the  various  factors  that  en- 
couraged or  impeded  action,   and  to  judge  for  hinnself  how  well  the  matter  was 
handled.     Two  questions  particularly  invite  attention:    Should  drastic  action 
have  been  taken  earlier,    ajid  should  drastic  action  have  been  avoided  at  the 
end?     Definitive  answers  are  not  possible,   but  the  way  in  which  answers  should 
be  sought  nnay  be  illuminative.  '^ 
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The  record  is  also  interesting  because  it  reveals  that  to  trained,    con- 
scious and  articulate  administrators  dismissal  is  itself   a  process  rather  than 
an  isolated  action.     These  administrators  were  alnnost  as  much  concerned  with 
the  manner  of  the  enaployee's  termination  as  they  were  with  the  fact  itself. 
They  did  not  think  of  the  administrative  situation  as  an    abstraction,   but  rather 
as  an  enterprise  composed  of  very  humaji  beings  whose  lives  cind  conduct  would 
be  affected  by  the  step  they  took. 

The  case  also  illustrates  another  aspect  of  administration  that  is  fre- 
quently overlooked.     We  are  apt  to  think  of  organizational  actions  as  the  re- 
sult of  good  or  bad  plans  well  or  poorly  executed.     We  naay  also  take  into 
account  in  our  thinking  quasi-natural  cataclysms  like  a  Presidential  election 
or  the  outbreak  of  war.     But  we  are  apt  to  forget  that  pure  randonn  accident 
affects  the  best-laid  plans  in  government  as  well  as  in  all  the  other  affairs  of 
life.     In  this  particular  case,    the  OPA  administrator  himself,    a  man  noted  for 
his  deftness  and  adroitness,    especially  in  dealing  with  people,    was  the  innocent 
cause  of  unfortiinate  occurrences  that  made  the  administrative  problenn  naore 
difficult.     There  is  not  nnuch  to  be  learned  from  accidents  as  such;  there  is 
something  to  be  learned  from  the  ways  in  which  experienced  adnninistrators 
manage  to  pursue  their  goals  while  changing  course  to  take  into  account  the 
effects  of  chance. 

This  study  has  been  written  because  it  seems  to  illuminate  certain 
characteristic  administrative  problenns  like  those  suggested  above.     But  the 
reader  must  realize  that  in  an  important  sense  the  case  is  not  cast  in  realistic 
proportions.     The  OPA  difficulties  with  the  Regional  Executive  were  annoying; 
but  in  the  context  of  OPA  difficulties  with  Congress  and  with  the  public  they 
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were  extraordinarily  inconsequential.     Rome  was  burning,    and  Smith  was 
merely  sonrie  local  Nero  fiddling  in  a  distant  outpost  of  the  empire.     The  con- 
tinuance of  price  control  was  a  great  political  and  social  issue  in  the  summer 
of  1946;  the  fate  of  Smith  was   of  interest  only  to  a  very  few  people  indeed.     To 
Porter  and  his  chief  deputies  the  Smith  problenn  was  an  unpleasant  intrusion  on 
innportant  problenns.     The  story  has  been  told  in  spite  of  this  obvious  difficulty, 
for  these  events  are  paralleled  in  other  agencies  which  have  sufficient  time  and 
stability  to  treat  the  disnnissal  of  a  Regional  Executive    as  a  major  problem. 
The  handling  of  Smith's  case  is  thus  of  sonne  general  interest  even  though  it 
was  a  very  nninor  episode  in  the  history  of  OPA. 
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CHAPTER   I 
Backgrovind 

This  is  the  case  of  an  executive  charged  with  administrative  inconnpe- 
tence  and  failure  to  carry  out  agency  policy.     He  occupied  a  key   position  as 
Regional  Administrator  for  a  Southern  Region  in  the  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion.    For   purposes  of  this  paper  he  will  be  called  Smith.     The  behavior  of 
Smith  and  some  of  his  associates  in  his  region  created  the  problem,   and  some 
account  is  therefore  given  of  the  events  in  the  field  as  they  were  seen  from 
the  Washington  perspective.     But  the  central  analysis  is  focused  on  the  actions 
of  the  Washington  officials  who  were  concerned  with  the  matter. 

The  events  that  are  described  in  the  following  pages  cannot  be  fxilly  un- 
derstood without  some  prior  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  charge,   the 
nature  of  the  job,    and  the  nature  of  the  agency. 

First,   the  use  of  the  term  "charge"  is  a  loose  one.     No  formal  speci- 
fication was  ever  drawn  up  or  presented.     Indeed  the  top  OPA  officials  never 
contennplated  the  use  of  formal  procedures  in  the  "Snnith  case."    Over  a  per- 
iod of  time,   however,   the  top  policy  executives  of  the  agency  evaluated  Smith 
and  canne  to  think  and  talk  about  him  as  an  inadequate  administrator  and  an  ob- 
stacle in  the  path  of  proper  implementation  of  agency  policy  in  his  region. 
National  office  executives  were  distressed  because  they  believed  that  he  often 
opposed  national  policy  and  direction,   but  his  opposition  was  admittedly  seldom 
overt  and  never  contumacious.     He  was  not  accused  of  violating  any  laws  or  of 
supporting  illegal  actions.     He  was  considered  a  weak  adnninistrator  who  failed 
to  act  with  decision  and  innagination  —  and  who  often  failed  to  act  at  all.     No 
one  accused  him  of  active  nnalfeasance;  nnore  accurately  the  complaint  was 
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nonfeasance.     These  were  qualitative  judgments  made  of  him  by  the  responsi- 
ble national  executives,    and  the  case  presented  a  perplexing  problem  to  them. 
Second,   the  job  of  a  Regional  Administrator  in  a  large  federal  depart- 
ment such  as  OPA  was  a  difficult  ajid  responsible  one.      In  broad  outline  the 
position  had  three  main  functions: 

1.        To  carry  out  and  implement  national  policy  on  the  total  agency 
program  in  a  large  area  of  the  country.     In  OPA  this  included: 

a.  Pricing  of  commodities  and  goods  at  the  consumer,   whole- 
sale,  manufacturing,   and  pre-mamufacturing  levels  in  the 
economy. 

b.  Rationing  of  food  amd  essential  commodities  at  the  con- 
sumer level.* 

c.  Rent  control  of  residential  and  naost  business  establishnnents . 

d.  Enforcement  of  these  programs  through  local  authorities  and 
the  federal  courts. 

e.  Information  to  the  public  and  businessmen. 

f.  Administration. 

2.  To  supervise  the  local  offices,   which  in  the  case  of  OPA  meant 
district  (State)  offices,   which  in  turn  supervised  local  price 
and  rationing  boards  and  area  rent  offices.     There  were  thus 
four  adnninistrative  levels  in  OPA  --  National,    Regional,    Dis- 
trict and  LiOCiil  --  with  the  Regional  offices  occupying  the  focal 
point  in  the  field  hierarchy. 

3.  To  obtain  region-wide  support  for  the  total  OPA  program  on  the 
part  of  the  public,   business,   press,    and  political  groups. 

In  numerous  day-to-day  applications  of  price  control  policies  these  groups 

and  their  special  interest  sub-groups  were  brought  into  conflict  and  placed 

strong  opposing  demands  on  the  agency.     Implicit  was  the  responsibility  of 

the  Regional  Administrator  to  reconcile  these  diverse  interests  aind  represent 

them  before  the  National  Office   policy  executives. 
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The  setting  of  the  Regional  Administrator's  position  administratively 
between  the  national  office  and  the  district  ajid  local  offices  and  politically  be- 
tween the  policy  of  the  national  office  and  the  pressures    of  regional  public  and 
organizational  groups  created  in  the  job  a  number  of  inherent  conflicts. 
National  policy  which  the  Regional  Administrators  helped  formulate  only   to  a 
linnited  degree  was  expected  to  be  applied  reasonably  \iniformly  in  all  regions 
and  further  translated  for  administration  at  the  district   and  the  local  levels 
where  even  more  specialized  conditions  prevailed.     At  the  same  time  the 
Regional  Administrator  had  to  keep  the  intelligent  cooperation  of  his  district 
and  local  staffs  and  the  active  support  of  various  business,   consumer,    and 
political  groups  for  a  progrann  which  regulated  and  controlled  them  to  an  un- 
precedented extent. 

The  national  office  realized  that  fronn  the  standpoint  of  the  Regional 
Administrator  these  exacting  duties  and  conflicting  interests  introduced  into 
his  job  a  large  element  of  dilemma.     Nevertheless,   it  was  also  known  that  a 
somewhat  vuisuccessful  administrator  could  be  in  a  relatively  strong  position 
vis-a-vis  the  national  office.     For  example,    an  administrator  who  failed  in  his 
first  function  (to  carry  out  fully  national  office  policy)  but  who  had  obtained 
considerable  local  political  and  business  support,   perhaps  as  a  result,   might 
be  strongly  enough  entrenched  in  his  region  to  make  his  rennoval  difficult.   The 
resultant  division  in  public-consumer  opinion  might  in  such  cases  clinch   the 
power  in  favor  of  the  Regional  Administrator  whenever  he  had  differences  with 
the  National  Office.     To  a  certain  extent,    it  was  agreed  that  this  condition  pre- 
vailed with  Smith  in  the  period  1944-46. 

Third,   concerning  the  nature  of  the  agency,   the  outstanding  fact  is 
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that  OPA  was  an  emergency  wartinne  agency  created  to  stabilize  prices  and 
insure  the  proper  distribution  of  commodities  for  all  consumers  all  over  the 
United  States.     These  controls  were  imposed  on  a  hitherto  relatively  free 
economy  and  the  forces  operating  for  and  against  thenn  were  varied  and  strong. 
The  office  administering  this  function  was  necessarily  the  subject  of  bitter 
controversy  and  enormous  pressures  were  focused  upon  it.     Among  all  the 
federal  agencies   of  the  time,    it  was  generally  agreed  to  have  operated  under 
the  nnost  glaring  spotlight  and  with  the  most  critical  and  public  review  of  the 
details  of  its   administration. 

The  administrative  organization  was  very  large.     It  covered  the  nation 
and  dealt  individually  with  almost  every  citizen.     At  its  peak  operation  before 
V-J  day  the  National  Office  in  Washington  had  5,000  ennployees  divided  among 
six  or  eight  operating  departments,    four  management  divisions,    and  a  score 
of  advisory  and  consultant  offices.     The  country  was  divided  into  8  Regions 
(a  9th  for  Territories  and  Possessions)  employing   15,000  persons,    in  general 
paralleling  the  organizational  form  of  the  National  Office.     There  were  93 
District  Offices,    from  1  to  5  in  a  state,    5,500  local  boards  and  400  area  rent 
offices  with  a  total  of  about  40,000    employees.     In  all,   there  were  65,000  em- 
ployees and  an  annual  budget  of  over   $150,000,000  spent  largely  on  personnel. 
Snnith  was  the  Adnninistrator  of  one  of  the  largest  Regions,    connprising  a  num- 
ber of  Southern  States.     His  region  included  about    15  Districts,    600  local 
boards,    60  area    rent  offices,    and  a  total  of  7,500  employees.      These  figures 
had  shrunk  to  about  half  by  the  summer  of   1946  but  are  one  index  of  the  conn- 
plexity  of  the  field  administrative  problem  of  the  National  Office  and  of  the 
size  of  this  Regional  Administrator's  responsibilities. 
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Nominally  all  Regional  Administrators  reported  directly  to  the  National 

Administrator  with  the  line  of  authority  rvmning 

National  Administrator 

Regional  Administrator 

District  Director 

Chairnaan  of  Local  Board, 
and  Area  Rent  Director 

The  Regional  Administrators  generally  tended  to  emphasize  this  direct  and 
personal  relationship.     In  practice,    however,   the  top  policy  executives  of  the 
National  Office  knew  that  this  was  only  theoretically  true.     The  Senior  Deputy 
and  General  Manager  was  the  actual  superior  of  the  Regional  Administrators, 
and  the  Deputy  for  Field  Liaison  was  the  General  Manager's   right  arm  for 
this  part  of  his  job.     The  various  program  departments  and  management  divi- 
sions in  the  National  Office  maintained  a  fairly  strong  "supervisory"  line  to 
their  regional  counterparts.     In  general,    the  supervision  of  the  Regional 
Program  Offices  followed  the  classic  division  of  fiinctional    supervision  emana- 
ting from  the  National  Office  while  the  Regional  Administrator  had  full  admin- 
istrative direction.     However,    the  strength  of  the  National  Office  Program 
supervision  varied  not  only  among  departments,    depending  upon  the  type    of 
program  involved  and  the  personal  characteristics  of  the  National  program 
deputies,    but  it  also  varied  over  time  and  from  region  to  region  depending 
upon  the  forcefulness   and  success  of  the  Regional  Adnriinistrator  in  running 
his  own  region.     In  the  case  of  Smith,   the  National  Office  Enforcement  and 
Personnel  Departments  were  acutely  dissatisfied,    Rent    (which  was  semi- 
autonomous)  was  unconcerned,    and  Price  was  reasonably  well  satisfied.     The 
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divergence  in  views  reflected  the  apparent  fact  that  Smith  was  better  suited 
to  carry  out  a  program  relying  heavily  on  cooperation  like  Price,    than  to  one 
requiring  vigorous   and  frequently  unpleasant  action  like  Enforcement. 

The  political  atmosphere  encompassing  federal  administration  in  the 
Southern  United  States   meant  that  OPA  Regional  Administrators  in  the  South 
had  important  buffer  functions  in  addition  to  their  regular  duties.      The  social- 
political  structure  of  the  South,    the  status   of  negroes,    the  strong  states' 
rights  attitude,    and  the  important  role  of  the  Southern  States  in  the  Democratic 
Party,    Congress  and  the  Executive  Branch,    developed  for  such  an  extensive 
regulatory    program  as  OPA  greater-than-usual  administrative  problems. 
Generally  the  Southern  regions  were  alike  with  respect  to  these  problems  but 
as   a  rule  of  thumb  National  executives  felt  that  the  problems  were  nnost  acute 
in  Smith's  region.     They  were  constantly  aware  that  the  OPA  program  in  this 
Region  particularly  was  the  resultant  interaction  between  the  demands  of 
National  policy  and  the  strong  modifying  influences  caused  by  the  peculiar 
local  problems  and  political  forces  of  the  South.     Cotton  illustrated  the  extent 
of  this  influence  on  OPA  progranns.     In   1946,    over  the  vigorous  objections  of 
the  National  administrator,    cotton  was  the  only  important  basic  commodity 
excepted  fronn  price  control  by  statute. 

To  summarize:     OPA  was   a  large,    connplex  and  highly  dynannic  agency. 
It  was  controversial,    hectic,    and  impernaanent.     To  keep  in  the  van  of  national 
economic  and  business  operations  it  had  to  move  under  a  kind  of  forced  draft. 
It  had  basically  an  economic  job  to  do,    but  its  executive  ennployees   --  espe- 
cially Regional  Administrators   --  had  to  exercise  not  only  an  econonnic  func- 
tion but  also  that  of  a  political  scientist,    sociologist,    politician,    adjudicator 
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and  public  administrator.     The  conflicting  requirements  of  these  roles  were 
at  their  peak  in  the  South. 


CHAPTER  II 

The  Build-Up  --  to   1   August   1946 

Before  describing  the  events  that  led  to  crisis  in  Smith's  case,    it  may 
be  useful  to  review  his  purely  formal  record. 

A.     The  Official  Personnel  Record  of  Smith  shows: 

-  February,    1942,    appointed  as  Consultant,    CA-F--13,    in  the 
National  Office  of  OPA,    Washington,    D,    C  .  ; 

-  May,    1942,    transferred  to  Regional  Office,    Atlanta,    Georgia, 
as   Regional  Organization  Executive; 

-  November,    1942,    promoted  to  Assistant  to  the  Regional 
Administrator,    at  CAF--14; 

-  March,    1944,    as  Assistant  Regional  Administrator  received 
"Excellent"   efficiency  rating;  all  rating  factors  checked  as 
positive,    no  negative  ratings. 

-  April,  1944,  promoted  to  Regional  Administrator,  CAF--15. 
His  predecessor  simultaneously  promoted  to  Deputy  National 
Administrator  for  Field  Operations  in  Washington,    D.    C. 

-  June,    1944,    as   Regional  Administrator  officially  requested 
Regional  Personnel  Officer  to  change  his    March   1944  effi- 
ciency rating  downward  from  "Excellent"  to  "Very  Good" 
because  "only  one  person  ever  lived  who  could  qualify  for 
an  'excellent'   (rating)  in  the  higher  brackets   of  OPA." 
(This  was   an  unusual  and  probably  extra-legal  request.     No 
new  efficiency  rating  was   made,    but  the  memorandum  re- 
nnained  part  of  the  permanent    personnel  folder.     Personnel 
folders  for  Regional  Adnninistrators  in     OPA  were  at  that 
time  maintained  in  their  own  Regional  Offices); 

-  March,    1945,    as   Regional  Administrator,     received  an 
"Excellent"   efficiency  rating.      (Deputy  National  Adnninis- 
trator  for  Field  Operations,    rating  officer). 

-  March,    1946,    as  Regional  Administrator  received  an 
"Excellent"   efficiency  rating.      (McCulIough,    New  Deputy 
National  Adnninistrator  for  Field  Operations,    rating  officer). 

-  24  October,    1946,    resigned  from  OPA. 
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This  record  is  to  be  understood  in  the  light  of  federal  personnel  cus- 
toms.    In  most  agencies,    an  efficiency  rating  of  "Good"  is  an  insult,    and  even 
a  rating  of  "Very  Good"  has  been  on  nnore  than  one  occasion  a  cause  for  tears, 
"Excellent"  is  given  with  great  frequency  and  most  governnnent  officials  in 
filling  upper-level  jobs  refuse  to  be  impressed  by  candidates  whose  claim  for 
appointment  rests  largely  on  a  string  of  "Excellent"   ratings. 
B.     The  Administrative  Record  of  Smith  Presents  a  Contrasting  Picture: 

The  large  and  complicated  OPA  program  required  the  National  Admin- 
istrators during  the  later  period  --  Bowles  until  February,    1946,    and  Porter 
thereafter  --  to  concern  themselves  almost  exclusively  with  policy  questions; 
Congressional,    public  and  White  House  relations;  and  only  the  most  innportant 
management  matters.     In  1946,    the  Adnninistrator's  time  became  increasingly 
absorbed  with  the  legislative  fight  over  the  program  renewal  and  he  had  little 
time  or  opportunity  personally  to  evaluate  Regional  Administrators.     The 
Administrator  could  turn  to  three  sources  for  regional  office  evaluation,    the 
General  Manager,    especially  through  the  Deputy  for  field  operations,    the  pro- 
gram deputies ,    and  the  "management  team"   (i.e..    Personnel,    Budget, 
Services,    and  Local  Board  Management)  but  decisions  on  adnninistrative  mat- 
ters were  left  alnnost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Senior  Deputy  and  General 
Manager. 

The  Field  Relations  Deputy  changed  during  this    period.     McCuUough, 
the  former  Regional  Adnninistrator  of  a  Southern  Region  and  subsequently 
National  Deputy  Adnninistrator  for  Rationing,    becanne  Field  Deputy  in  late 
1945  and  held  the  position  until  September,    1946,    at  which  time  he  became 
General  Manager.     His  predecessor  in  the  position  of  Field  Deputy,    having 
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risen  from  District  Director  in  a  Southern  State  to  Regional  Adnninistrator  in 
Central  City  (where  he  was  succeeded  by  Smith)  to  Deputy  Administrator  for 
Field  Operations  in  Washington,    and  having  sponsored  Smith,    through  a  series 
of  promotions  in  his  wake,    nnay  have  been  sonnewhat  predisposed  to  look  with 
favor  on  Snnith's  record  and  way  of  hcuidling  the  OPA  progrann  in  this  difficult 
region.     But  McCullough  had  no  such  ties  with  Smith  when  he  becanme  Field 
Deputy.     He  studied  and  analyzed  the  Region's  operation  by  working  closely 
with  the  other  policy  executives  and  gradually  he  canne  to  evaluate  the  situa- 
tion differently.     His  attitude  became  closest  to  that  of  the  Personnel  Director 
(Sayre)  and  the    Enforcement  Deputy  (Moncharsch).    These  three  men  were 
soon  thinking  in  terms  of  possible  courses  of  action  for  Snnith's  removal 
when  they  turned  their  attention  to  the  problem,    but  they  were  busy  nnen  with 
a  multitude  of  problems  to  handle. 

General  Manager  Rogers,   whose  responsibility   it  was  to  decide  finally 
on  any  proposed  action  against  Smith,   was  a  businessman  who  had  conne  to 
OPA  without  prior  government  experience.     He  stressed  the  innportance  of 
his  personal  relationships  with    regional  and  national  office  executives.     He 
was  brought  into  the  position  by  Bowles  who  had  known  him  in  business  for 
years.     Rogers  felt  the  main  part  of  his  job  was  to  nnake  life  as  easy  as  possi- 
ble for  Bowles,    save  his  time,    and  protect  him  in  all  the  ways  he  could.     Be- 
cause of  his  close  personal  connections  with  Bowles,   he  was  in  fact  as  well 
as  in  name  the  General  Manager  of  the  agency  and  his  position  on  any  matter 
of  administration  was  usually  determining.     He  prided  hinnself  on  his  practi- 
cal business  approach  to  problenns,    and  would  frequently  move  only  when 
clean,    completely  worked-out  answers  were  available.     In  the  case  of 
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difficult   personnel  problems,    such  clean-cut  answers  were  often  not  possible 
and  in  such  cases  he  was  apt  to  conclude  that  delay  or  abstention  from  action 
was  wise.     He  thought  of  himself  as  a  careful  judicial  administrator  --  weigh- 
ing the  recommendations  of  one  office  or  group  of  executives  against  those  of 
the  balance  of  his  advisors.     His  staff  felt  that  he  was   receptive  to  their  re- 
commendations,   but  he  always  placed  innportant  weight  on  political  considera- 
tions as  he  feared  the  kind  of  repercussions  which  can  affect  public  agencies 
over  controversial  questions  --  particularly  a  highly  vulnerable  agency  like 
OPA. 

If  overt  malfeasance  required  it,    he  would  take  strong  measures, 
otherwise  he  would  try  "to  prevent  rocking  the  agency  boat."     He  had  been 
responsible  for  the  replacement  of  four  Regional  Adnainistrators  during  the 
year,   but  in  these  cases  he  had  felt  the  solution  easier  or  the  circunnstances 
more  demanding.     Furthermore,    the  fact  of  this  wholesale  replacenaent  con- 
vinced him  that  it  was  desirable  to  postpone  further  nnajor  personnel  changes 
and  this  may  well  have  been  the  decisive  factor  in  his   reluctance  to  remove 
Smith.     In  addition,    in  1946,    the  rather   favorable  attitude  of  the  Price 
Department  toward  Snaith  and  the  somewhat  undetermined  position  of  the  Rent 
and  other  departnnents  tended  to  offset  the  replacement  efforts  of  the  Enforce- 
ment Deputy  and  the  Personnel  Director,    even   when  McCuUough's  weight  was 
added.     Rogers  naaintained  a  position  somewhat  between  the  two  sides,    be- 
lieved Snnith  one  of  the  poorest  Regional  Administrators,    but  a  borderline 
case,    and  felt  that  the  cost  of  getting  rid  of  him  might  well  outweigh  the  ad- 
vantages.    He  felt,   too,   that  if  an  executive  were  to  be  retained  his  goodwill 
and  motivating  force  had  to  be  retained  also.     Rogers'  methods  of 
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accomplishing  this  not  only  stopped  action  on  removal,   but  in  addition  inhi- 
bited strong  measures  short  of  rennoval,    such  a  reprimands,    sharply    criti- 
cal analyses  of  operations,    and  forced  scheduling  of  improvement.     Sonne  of 
the  National  executives  felt  that  he  carried  this  policy  too  far;  others  were 
inclined  to  feel  that  Rogers'  judgment  was  sound.     But  it  was  generally  con- 
ceded by  the  protagonists  of  Smith's  rennoval  that  Rogers  had  decided  to  keep 
Smith  for  the  life  of  the  agency  and  all  relationships  with  Smith  by  the  top 
staff  revealed  therefore  a  strict  adherence  to  the  ''Rogers  approach"  in  all 
dealings  with  the  Region.      Rogers  and  National  policy  executives  in  personal 
conversations  with  Smith  could  be  more  critical  and  direct,   but  the  official 
correspondence  was  always  tactful,    cautious   and  "requesting." 

Smith  was  a  quiet  personable  individual.     He  was  well-liked  by  most 
of  his  subordinates,   but  a  few  of  them  felt  that  he  was  "not  tough  enough"  to 
carry  the  really  difficult  parts  of  the  Regional  Administrator's  job.     To 
National  Office  representatives  he  was    cautious  and  not  very  infornnative. 
He  tended  to  handle  things  in  his  own  way  and  did  not  report  very  fully.     To 
the  top  National  Office  policy  executives  he  usually  gave  the  appearcince  of 

■ 

being  very  agreeable  and  trying.     He  relied  strongly  on  his  own  personal  re- 
lationships rather  than  on  his  staff  or  organization,   to  get  things  accomplished. 
He  usually  tried  to  heindle  a  large  number  of  matters  individually  and  person- 
ally and  the  management  staff  felt  that  these  could  better  have  been  handled 
by  others  on  a  policy  basis. 

Those  who  were  strongly  dissatisfied  with  Smith  described  his  sins  as 
those  of  omission.     His  administration  was  characterized  by  his  failures  to 
act  promptly  and  effectively  in  the  face  of  a  clear  need  to  do  so;  failure  to 
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administer  the  OPA  program  throughout  the  region  with   skill,   firmness  and 
leadership;  failure  to  carry  out  National  Office  policy  by  giving  it  his  whole- 
hearted support.     No  question  was  raised  concerning  his  honesty  and  integrity. 
Aside  from  the  Price  and  Rent  Deputies,   the  National  Executives  would  have 
summarized  Smith's  weakness  about  as  follows: 

1.       In  the  spring  of  1946  a  National  Office  survey  of  the  65  district 
offices  throughout  the  nation  placed  the  over-all  operation  of  8 
out  of  10  districts  in  Snnith's  region  in  the  below-average  class. 
The  Field  Deputy  felt  that  no  action  of  the  magnitude  necessary 
to  correct  this   state  of  affairs  was  taken  by  Smith,    in  spite  of 
this  evaluation  which  was  merely  the  latest  of  the  kind  in  a  whole 
series . 
2.         Of  the   10  district  directors  in  Smith's  region,    3  were  considered 
to  be  so  weak  and  ineffective  by  the  National  Office  that  Smith 
was  urged  repeatedly  to  fire  them,   but  he  did  not.     Four  or  five 
others  were  considered  on  the  borderline  if  not  below  the  point 
of  marginal  usefulness.     Snnith  never  replaced  one  of  these  key 
executives . 
3.       In  1945  and  1946  the  National  Office  Racial   Relations  Advisor 
consistently  reported  not  only  a  lack  of  interest  in  the  vigorous 
non-discrimination  policy  of  the  Agency  by   Snnith's  region  but 
active  "sabotage"  of  it  by  several  regional  and  district  executives. 
A  total  change  in  the  custonns  of  the  South  on  this  matter  was  never 
expected  by  the  Advisor  and  the  Agency.     The  Agency  did  desire, 
however,    to  see  more  negroes  employed  and  more  equitable 
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service  and  enforcement  action  rendered  to  the  negro  comnnuni- 
ties.     Smith's   active  non-support  ajid  the  bolstering  and  protec- 
tion of  regional  and  district  executives  who  did  not  implement  the 
national  policy  was  not  considered  a  satisfactory  handling  of  the 
problem.      (The  regional  policy  here  was  exemplified  in  the  case 
of  Brown,    the  Regional  Information  Executive,    whose  office  was 
the  main  link  between  OPA  and  all  important  segnaents  of  the 
regional  population.     He  directly  opposed  the  OPA  non-discrinnina- 
tion  policy.     When  these  instances  were  called  to  Snnith's  attention, 
repeatedly,    he  took  no  action). 

Smith  refused  to  complete  the  staffing  of  the  Regional  Administra- 
tor's office,    though  frequently  urged  by  the  Director  of  Personnel 
and  other  National  Office  executives  in   1945  and  1946  to  do  so.     He 
was  allowed  a  Deputy  Regional  Administrator  and  two  Assistants 
to  the  Administrator,    to  assist  him  in   handling  the  management, 
district  and  interagency  functions  of  the  region.     The  size  of  his 
operation  required  these  positions  to  be  filled  with  top-notch  per- 
sons.    It  was  the  agency's  experience  that  the    Regions  were  best 
administered  which  had  these  top  executive  positions  filled  with 
able  personnel.     Smith,    finally,    in  mid-1946,    filled  one  of  the 
assistant  positions  but  never  filled  the  others.     His  argument  here 
was  always  that  he  did  not  need  them  and  that  it  would  upset  his 
relationships  with  the  District  Directors,    which  he  pictured  to  be 
at  a  very  nice  balance  and  on  a  personal  level.     In  reality,    however, 
his  District  Directors  were  viewed  by  most   National  Office  field 
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supervisors  to  be  operating  almost  autonomously  and  seriously 
lacking  regional  supervision  and  leadership.     This  had  the  effect 
of  further  weakening  their  poor  operation, 

5.  National  Office  rationing  policies  were  often  not  strictly  carried 
out,    and  the  consistent  over-subscription  of  ration  quotas'    in 
Smith's  region  seemed  unnecessary  to  the  National  Office  ration- 
ing department.     This  situation  persisted  to   the  end  of  rationing, 

6.  The  enforcennent  progrann,    which  was  considered  by  the  National 

Office  to  be  indispensable  to  the  price  control  program,    required 

national  uniformity,    prompt  and  selective  action,    and  courageous 

leadership.     The  program  in  this  Region  was  viewed  by  the  Deputy 

for  Enforcement  as  poorly  and  inconsistently  administered,    despite 

the  direct  and  energetic  supervision  by  his  national  department. 

Even  when  clearly  directed  to  take  certain  actions  by  the  National 

Enforcement  Office,    Snnith  often  procrastinated  or  so  re-interpreted 

the  way  in  which  his  own  enforcennent  staff    should  work,   that  the 

effectiveness  and  reputation  of  the  agency's  connpliance  program 

suffered.      Enforcement  actions  in  the  Region  became  less  and  less 

vigqrous  as  the  program  of  the  agency  in  1946  became  more  and 

more  controversial.      The  Enforcement  Deputy  believed  that  Smith's 

actions  led  to  an  increase  of  public  disapproval  of  the  program  and 

further  weakening  of  the  agency's  status. 

*  Certain  rationed  commodities  such  as  sugar  were  allotted  from  the  total 
available  supply  on  a  regional  basis,    with  the  responsibility  for  R.A.'s  to 
apportion  the  commodities  among  their  district  and  local  offices  equitably. 
Frequently  Smith's  region  issued  more  ration  currency  than  was  allowed 
their  region  for  the  period. 
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Three  programs  in  Central  City  were  considered  to  be  adequately 
staffed  by  their  Washington  departments.     Smith's  Price  Division,    whose  acti- 
vities the  National  Management  Executives  felt  most  nearly  matched  the  kind 
of  job  Smith  seemed  able  and  willing  to  do,    was   evaluated  highest.      Enforce- 
ment and  Personnel  considered  their  staffs  in  the  region  very  competent,    but 
felt  that  the  weak  and  inadequate  leadership  of  the  Regional  Administrator  was 
negating  their  influence  and  preventing  the  proper  development  of  their  pro- 
grams.    These  national  departments  were  the  ones  which  most  forcefully  pro- 
grammed,   supervised  and  audited  their  regional  counterparts.     And  these  de- 
partnnents  were  considered  by  the  National  Field  Deputy  to  have  the  most  valid 
information  about  regional  operations  generally. 

Examples  of  the  way  these  two  divisions  within  the  region  attempted  to 
bolster  Smith  and  to  strengthen  his  operation  are  listed  below.     Such  reports 
convinced  the  National  departments  that  Smith  almost  completely  failed  to 
capitalize  on  the  contributions  of  good  executives  and  was  the  real  stumbling 
block  in  the  way    of  effective  regional  operations. 

a.       In  a  report  dated  17  May,    1946,    a  three-man  team  from  the 

Regional  Enforcement  Office  made  a  thorough  study  of  the  Roberts- 
town  District  office  and  reported  on  it  in  a  docunnental,    critical 
25-page  report.     This  report  spelled  out  in  detail  the  '*great 
weaknesses"  in  the  Robertstown  office,    and  pointed  out  that  the 
District  Director  (Jones)  was  thoroughly  incompetent.     Apparently, 
no  vigorous  action  was  taken  by  the  Regional  Administrator  in  re- 
sponse to  this  report. 
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b.       Under  the  supervision  of  the  Regional  Personnel  Officer,    a  com- 
prehensive evaluation  of  all  district  offices  was  undertaken  in 
early  August,    1946.     Those  were  broad  personnel  and  management 
surveys  formulated  by  the  National  Office  for  Regional  use  to 
help  reflect  the  connpetence  of  the  personnel  and  the  effectiveness 
of  their  operations  in  each  division  of  each   district  office.     The 
Regional  Personnel  Office  took  this  managennent  device  seriously 
and  applied  it  vigorously  to  her  districts.     (The  results  it  revealed 
are  stated  for  Robertstown  only,    as  this  has  subsequent  importance 
in  this  case).     This  evaluation  of  the  Robertstown  Office  showed 
that  the  Local  Board  operation  was  "below   average,"  the  Informa- 
tion Division  was  "in  our  opinion  far  below  average,"  Personnel 
was  "average"  and  the  District  Director  (Jones)  was  again  pegged 
as  "weak  as  water."     In  response  to  this  informative  ajid  critical 
evaluation,   the  Regional  Adnninistrator  apparently  again  failed  to 
follow  through  on  remedial  action. 
It  was  not  until  a  local  OPA  scandal,    in  August,   to  which  we  will  recur, 
that  the  Regional  Administrator  finally  took  cognizance  of  the  Robertstown 
situation. 
C.     Other  Matters 

On  June  29,    1946  the  President  had  vetoed  the  OPA  Act  as  passed. 
The  Congress  had  failed  to  repass  a  price  control  bill  or  extend  the  agency  by 
joint  resolution  by  July   1,    1946,    and  on  this  date  OPA  ceased  to  have  legal 
authority  for  its  far-flung  rent  and  price  control  activities.     On  July  25  a  new 
bill  was  passed  and  signed  by  the  President,   but  the  inadequacies  of  the  new 
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law  and  the  effects  of  the    price  control  hiatus  began  to  swamp  the  agency. 
Strong  leadership  was  needed  up  and  down  the  line  to  pr  event  a  breaJcdown  of 
control.     The  issues  became  very  sharp.     Consumers,   for  whose  protection 
the  agency  was  established,   in  general  served  to  want  price  control  and  en- 
forcement action.     Many  industries,   however,   vigorously  attacked  the  agency 
and  nnade  capital  of  the  scrambled  situation  caused  by  the  lapse.     Editorial 
opinion  divided  sharply  and  the  fight  was  carried  as  front  page  news  for  weeks. 
A  drastic  falling  off  in  supplies  frona  certain  key  industries,    especially  those 
supplying  meat  and  dairy  products,   heightened  the  tension  and  increased  the 
heat  of  the  struggle.     It  was  evident   that  the  survival  of  OPA  rationing  and 
price  control  was  at  stake.     The  agency  decided  to  concentrate  enforcennent 
action  quickly  on  the  most  critical  commodities.     Some  economists  felt  that 
the  meat  slaughter  control  program  could  be  eliminated  ajid  that  meat  and 
dairy  products  could  remain  uncontrolled     without  affecting  the  remainder  of 
the  progrann.     But  Porter  and  most  of  the  policy  executives  agreed  that  meat 
was  the  nunnber  one  itenn,    and  felt  it  was  clear  that  if  it  were  left  free  from 
controls,    OPA  could  be  psychologically  defeated  and  all  controls  would  have  to 
be  lifted  soon  thereafter.     The  slaughter  control  program,   which  was  the 
agency's  only  legal  control  until  and  unless  there  was   reinstatement  of  nneat 
price  controls  by  the  Decontrol  Board,   was  therefore  nnade  a  priority  assign- 
nnent  for  all  offices  and  departnnents . 

In  this  atmosphere  the  troubles  broke  out  in  Smith's  Region.     On  31 
July,    six  days  after  the  new  law  was  enacted,    an  active  citizens'  committee 

*     Meat  and  dairy  products  had  been  decontrolled  by  the  new  act  and  re- 
control  authority  was  vested  in  a  newly  created,    independent  Decontrol 
Board. 
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in  the  Robertstown  District  released  to  the  local  press    a  resolution  listing 
severe  charges  of  maladministration  against  several  District  executives  and 
the  District  Director.     The    seriousness  of  this  complaint  was  to  grow  and 
become  increasingly  important. 

This  was  the  setting  for  the  struggle  between  Snnith  and  the  National 
Office. 
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CHAPTER   III 


The  Climax  Situation  --   1  August  to  10  October   1946 
A.     Certain  Important  Developnnents 

The  priority  assignment  on  slaughter  control  was  a  planned  and  co- 
ordinated national  progrann.     A  detailed  written  document  was  sent  to  all 
Regions,    several  national  conferences  were  held,    and  national  executives  went 
to  every  region  and  most  districts  to  help  initiate  the  program  quickly  and  on 
the  scale  needed.     The  national  office  found  that  Snmith  reacted  to  this  urgent 
order  with  passivity,    giving  no  strength  or  speed  to  the  program  regionally  or 
in  the  districts;     Many  District  Directors,    apparently  with  his  knowledge,    re- 
fused to  keep  their  districts  within  the  quotas  set  by  the  national  slaughter  con- 
trol program.     In  numerous  cases  license  warning  notices  were  not  issued  to 
slaughter  violators.     At  one  point  in  a  meeting  of  District  Directors  in  the 
presence  of  a  National  Office  representative.   Smith  maintained  a  challenging 
attitude  toward  these  policies  of  the  Washington  Office  and  by  his  actions  gave 
the  appearance  of  encouraging  the  District  Directors  to  ignore  them.     The 
National  Office  came  to  feel  that  Smith  was  unwilling  effectively  to  carry  out 
the  meat  program. 

A  survey  of  the  situation  in  other  regions  showed  the  headquarters 
staff,   however,   that  even  the  most  faithful,    energetic  and  courageous  Regional 
Administrators  were  not  able  to  solve  satisfactorily  the  problems  presented 
by  the  meat  controversy.     In  two  nearby  regions,    proportionately  nnuch  more 
important  in  this  program,    meat  supply  sources  were  drying  up;  feedlot, 
stockyard  and  packing  house  operators  were  on  virtual   strike  against  the  pro- 
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gram;  and  black  market  operations  were  increasing  seriously.     This  occurred 
despite  the  maximum  efforts  of  the  two  Regional  Administrators  and  their 
staffs,   plus  a  considerable  concentration  of  National  Office  assistance.     The 
black  picture  in  Smith's  Region  had  to  be  weighted  in  terms  of  the  enormous 
problem  and  the  unsatisfactory  results  in  other  regions. 

Throughout  the  period,    and  in  spite  of  these  added  external  difficulties, 
the  National  Office  found  that  Smith  failed  to  make  any  important  changes  in 
his  administration,    cited  as  necessary  in  Chapter  II. 

Other  reports  from  the  Region  seemed  to  indicate  some  degree  of 
accomplishment.     Smith  reported  in  a  letter  to  Rogers    on  30  August  1946  the 
"breaking  of  the  automobile  black  market  ring     in  Jackson  Village  which  occu- 
pied  front  page  space  for  the  past  several  days  in  all  newspapers  in  the  Region 
and  there  is  some  indication  the  story  played  all  over  the  country.     Time  and 
Life    are  going  to  do  stories  on  it  and  the  Paramount  Newsreel  staged  typical 
incidents  in  filming  the  raid." 

Another  accomplishment  was  noted  on  5  September   1946  when  the 
Field  Operations  Officer  in  the  National  Office  Price  Department  wrote  Smith 
stating:     ".  .  .according  to  the  report  for  the  period  July  1  to  August  1,   your 
Region  made  a  greater  percentage  of  decrease  in  its  backlogs  (of  pricing 
orders)  than  ciny  other  region  in  the  country.     I  cannot  state  too  emphatically 
how  pleased  I  am  with  the  excellent  success.  .  ."      Up  to  this  point   this  Region 
and  other  regions'  backlogs  were  increasing  sharply  and  they  had  been  urged 
to  reduce  them  as  soon  as  possible.     The  Price  Department  considered  this  a 
definite  improvement.     But  the  other  departments  chiefly  concerned  did  not 
change  their  views. 
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B.     The  Robertstown  Problem: 

Sometimes  a  fairly  large  degree  of  dissatisfaction  with  a  field  execu- 
tive can  continue  unacted  upon  for  a  long  period.     What  often  precipitates  ac- 
tion is  an  explosion  that  ennbarrasses  the  agency  in  the  press.     This  was  true 
in  this  case,    and  a  scandal  in  the  Robertstown  District   Office  was  to  prove 
the  detonator.     Those  Washington  executives  who  were  dissatisfied  with  Snnith 
had  been  at  least  equally  dissatisfied  with  several  of  Smith's  District  Directors 
for  nnany  of  the  sanne  reasons.     Because  of  the  organizational  set-up  it  was 
difficult  for  the  National  Office  to  replace  thenri  without  action  by  Smith  and  he 
was  apparently  satisfied.     Practically  it  was  felt  that  one  supported  the  other 
before  the  National  Office.     Most  of  these  executives  felt  that  in  this  atmos- 
phere the  kind  of  breakdown  that  occurred  was  almost  predictable  for  anyone 
of  several  offices  in  the  region. 

On  30  July  1946  a  local  Volunteer  Citizens  Connmittee,    organized  in 
support  of  price  control,   filed  an   11 -page  resolution  with  Smith  charging 
"maladnninistration"  in  the  Robertstown  District  of  OPA.     This  Committee 
was  composed  of  labor,    veterans,    business,    wonnen's  and  civic  groups  in  the 
community,   was  vigorously  pro-OPA  and  has  assumed   a  kind  of  watchdog 
role  concerning  the  agency's  functioning  and  policies.     A  representative  of 
the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Trainnnen  was  chairman  of   the  group.     The  or- 
ganization of  the  Committee  was  later  deternnined  to  have  been  sparked  by  the 
District  Infornnation  Executive  Macy  to  help  keep  the  District  public  infornned 
about  OPA  and  bulwark  the  agency's   operations.     The  District  Veterans' 
Adviser  Altman  was  also  active  in  the  Committee.     For    some  months  disagree- 
nnent  and  tension  had  been  developing  between  the  District  Director   Jones  and 
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these  two  executives.      Macy  had  the  strong  though  rather  undercover  support 
of  his  Regional  Information  Executive,    Brown. 

The  Committee  released  its  charges  to  a  Robertstown  newspaper  on 
31   July.     The  charges  were  serious  and  detailed,    revealing  not  only  surprising 
alertness  on  the  part  of  the  Committee  but  without  much  question,   inside  infor- 
mation as  well.     In  fact,    it  was  later  proved  that  Macy    and  Altnnan  were  the 
source  of  many  tips  and  leads,   but  it  was  also  proved  that  the  charges  were 
substantially  correct.     In  summary  the  Committee  said:     (l)     executives  were 
"scuttling"  the  OPA  program  by  lack  of  enforcement.     An  exannple  of  the  over 
20  instances  cited  is  the  case  of  a  Board  member  "who  (sitting)  in  judgnnent 
of  others"  had  "appropriated  improperly"  85,000  gallons  of  fuel  oil  ration 
stannps,    ("Enough  to  heat  the  house  of  425  families  during  a  Robertstown 
winter")  but  was  never  prosecuted.     (2)    Indiscretion  with  a  suggestion  of 
something  worse  on  the   part  of  top  officials  who  arranged  to  get  hams,   bacon, 
turkeys  and  butter  from  a  large  national  packer  at  wholesale  prices  when 
such  items  were  unavailable  to  the  general  public. 

There  were  four  other  detailed  complaints,    including  discrimination 
against  union  and  Jewish»employees ,    "pushing  around  of"  veterans  and  citi- 
zens generally,   and  the  holding  up  of  rent  investigations  of  leading  hotels  on 
the  "pretext"  of  Washington  interference. 

Parenthetically,   it  may  be  well  to  note  that  attacks  on  Government 
officials  inspired  by  other  officials  occur  periodically.     A  subordinate  dis- 
covers what  seems  to  hinn  to  be  improper  conduct  on  the  part  of  his  superior^ 
The  correct  course  of  action  for  the  subordinate  is  sometimes  puzzling.     If, 
as  in  this  case,   he  tells  the  story  to  the  press  --  overtly  or  covertly  --  and 
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the  charges  are  sustained,    the  top  officials  in  the  agency  are  then  in  a  quan- 
dary about  their  course  of  action. 

On  2  August  Smith  briefly  advised  Rogers  of  the  situation,    stating  that 
he  had  been  in  Robertstown  for  the  *'last  three  days"  and  that  the  meeting  of 
Jones,   himself  cind  the  Committee  had  been  "very  unsatisfactory  for  OPA  due 
to  the  intense  feeling  created  by  two  OPA  employees."    Three  papers  carried 
the  story,    prominently  displayed,    of  the  charges  and  countercharges.      Jones 
was  quoted  as  saying,   "It's  all  news  to  nne,"  but  the  Committee  felt  he  had  as 
good  or  better  access  to  the  information  thcin  they  had  and  they  were,   there- 
fore,  unsatisfied  by  this  comment.     Smith  also  left  the  Committee  up  in  arnns 
by  not  explaining  why  the  fuel  oil  case  had  been  dormant  on  his  desk  a  year 
without  action,   by  reporting  that  in  regard  to  the  wholesale  purchases  he  had 
only  told  Jones  "not  to  let  it  happen  again,  "  and  by  reaffirming  that  the  rent 
cases  were  being  "handled    in  Washington"  and  out  of  his  control.     In  the  mean- 
tinne.   Smith  put  a  Special  Regional  Investigator  on  the  case.     But  from  the 
complaints  of  the  Committee  and  from  the  nature  of  this  investigation  report, 
it  seemed  clear  to  the  Washington  Investigator  subsequently  assigned  to  this 
case  that  Smith's  investigator  was  told  by  Smith  to  investigate  not  the  charges 
but  the  Citizens  Committee  and  the  two  insurgent  district  executives.     This 
was  considered   by  the  National  Office  to  be  an  unsatisfactory  nnethod  of 
handling  the  problem. 

By   14  August  the  fracas  had  risen  to  such  a  pitch,    with  the  public  and 
papers  so  concerned  that  the  National  Democratic  Committee-wonnan  for  the 
state  wrote  Mr.    Porter  supporting  the  Committee's  views   and  recommending 
an  "independent  investigator  (be)  immediately  sent  from  your  office"  to  stop 
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the  unfavorable  publicity  and  quickly  correct  the  problena.     This  letter  was 
referred  to  McCuUough,    who  on   16  August  wrote  Smith  to  "offer  our  help  in 
any  way  that  we  can  to  get  the  Robertstown  problem  cleaned  up    satisfactorily 
and  innmediately ,  "     He  suggested  a  National  Office  Board  of  Investigation  and 
at  least  the  tenaporary  "stepping  aside"  of  Jones.      Comnnunications  between 
McCuUough  and  Smith  on  the  Robertstown  problem  became  almost  a  daily 
occurrence  and  about  this  time  Smith  reported  that  Jones  had  removed  the 
Board  n:-iember  cited  above,    and  that  the  District  Enforcement  Executive  had 
voluntarily  transferred  to  another  governmental  office.     The  first  named 
action  caused  a  sit-down  strike  by  the  remaining  Board  mennbers  and  in  a 
letter  describing  the  situation  to  McCuUough,    Smith  noted  that  he  was  afraid 
"it  would  be  some  tinne  before  the  situation  was  under  control." 

He  was  right;  the  case  becanne  more  complicated  every  day.     The 
press  kept  the  story  on  the  front  page  consistently  and  the  public  became  so 
aroused  that  great  political  pressure  developed  on  the  Washington  office  to  do 
something.     Mr.    Porter  received  letters  of  conriplaint  from  the  state's  two 
senators,    and  the  congressman  from  the  District,    from  Mr.    Philip  Murray 
and  a  score  of  other  nationally  prominent  men  and  women.     McCuUough  put 
ever  increasing  pressure  on  Smith  to  take  drastic  action  to  clear  up  the 
District  once  and  for  all.     But  the  National  Office  soon    learned  that  Smith 
continued  to  support  Jones  and  was  not  taking  the  kind  of  action  necessary  to 
correct  the  situation. 

On  25  August,    Smith  finally  answered  the  Connnnittee's  charges  in  a 
four-page  letter  of  general  explanation  which  did  not  satisfy  them,    and  on  26 
August,    presumably  with  Smith's  approval,    Jones  fired  Macy.      Macy  had  the 
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strong  backing  of  the  Committee  whose  charges  were  aimed  at  the  District 
Director  Jones,    the  District  Rent  Executive,    the  District  Enforcement  Execu- 
tive,   and  the  local  Board  member.     From  Jones'  point   of  view  this  action  was 
justified  because  Macy  had  gone  completely  out  of  the  agency  to  carry  his 
point.      Macy's  dismissal  and  the  retention  of  the  others,    however,    was  re- 
sented by  the  Comnnittee  and  poured  oil  on  the  fires  of  discontent. 

On  28  August  McCuUough  telephoned  Smith  and  directed  him  to  fire 
Jones.      McCuUough  took  this  action  regardless  of  Macy    and  Altman.     He  was 
fully  aware  of  their  innpropriety ,    though  on  the  issues  he  felt  them  substan- 
tially correct.     He  stated  that  he  was  sending  a  National  Office  Investigator 
(Hinderer)  from  his  office  straight  to  Robertstown  and  that  Smith  should  send 
a  regional  representative  to  meet  Hinderer  there.      These  two  were  to  have 
full  authority  to  clean  up  the  District.     On  29  August,    Snnith  gave  Jones  one 
week  to  resign  (which  he  did  on  3  1  August).     He  sent  his  only  assistant  to 
Robertstown  to  meet  Hinderer,    and  put  the  District  Veterans  Adviser  on  30- 
day  termination  notice,    this  being  the  tinne  minimum  for  veterajis.     Before 
leaving  the  District,    Jones  fired  Macy's  stenographer,    whose  annoiincement 
of  this  to  the  Connnnittee  caused  increased  resentment.     On  31  August  Smith's 
assistant  becanne  Acting  District  Director. 

During  the  last  week  in  August,    two  other  Regional  investigators, 
appointed  at  an  earlier  date  by  Snnith,    and  apparently  working  entirely  separ- 
ately frooi  the  Special  Investigator  made  a  detailed  report  to  Smith,    listing 
connplaints  and  rumors  of  bad  conduct  concerning  a  large  number  of  District 

employees  and  including  most  of  the  District  Executives  and  Brown  of  the 

c 
Regional  Office.     But  after  the  receipt  of  this  report.    Smith  took  no  further 
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action.     Smith  reported  his  compliance  with  McCuUough's   request  and  seemed 
resigned  to  the  unsettled  condition  in  this  District  by  writing,    "The  Roberts- 
town  pot  is   still  boiling  merrily  away." 

The  month  of  delay  and  indecision  had  succeeded  in  alienating    all  group 
support  for  OPA  in  Robertstown  and  the  agency  was   nnade  to  appear  ridicu- 
lous.    Public  and  press  opinion  was  divided  in  support  of  the  persons  who  had 
been  discharged: 

A.  The  discharged  local  board  member  had  garnered  the  support 
of  nnany  of  the  remaining  Board  members,    who  in  turn  refused 
to  act  until  he  was   reinstated.     He  also  had  the  support  of  an 
informal  public  forum  group  called  the  Civic  Round  Table.     His 
case  for  reinstatennent  seemed  to  be  weak  but  gained  strength 
when  the  District  Director  who  had  fired  him,    was  himself  dis- 
charged.    The  case  continued  to  be  innportant  so  long  as  no  new 
Board  appointments  were  made  to  remove  the  stalemate  and 
get  the  important  work  of  the  Board  moving. 

B.  Jones  had  the  support  of  the  Robertstown  Autonnobile  Dealers 
and  Financing  Agencies  Association  who  kept  bombarding  Mr. 
Porter  with  long  letters  asking  for  his   reinstatemient.     This 
seenaed  to  the  National  Office  to  be  a  Jones-inspired  campaign, 
which  probably  could  have  been  stopped  by  proper  Regional 
actibn. 

C.  Macy  and  Altnnan  had  the  active  support  of  the  most  vigorous 
and  possibly  nnost  representative  group,   the  Citizens  Comnnittee. 
They  agreed  to  the  discharge  of  the  Board  member  and  Jones, 
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but  wished  the  two  investigators   reinstated.      These  two  men 
had  the  strongest  cases   and  their  backing  was  the  nnost  potent. 
Their  cases  had  serious  negative  sides,    however.     The  Committee 
had  a  crusading  zeal  and  with  Jones   out  continued  to  push  vigor- 
ously for  their  agenda  of  major  improvements.     The  various 
organizations  that  were  thus  drawn  into  the  fray  disagreed 
violently,    but  they  did  have  one  point  in  common  --  considerable 
indignation  at  Snnith's  inept  handling  and  a  strong  desire  to  see 
him  rennoved. 
Washington  knew  that  this  situation  in  August,    following  the  month's 
hiatus  in  July,    had  alnnost  killed  price  control  in  the  Robertstown  District. 

At  this  time  personnel  shifts  occurred  in  Washington  that  directly  con- 
cerned this  case.     Reimer  (formerly  Chief  of  Placement  and  Sayre's  Chief 
Assistant)  replaced  Sayre  as  Director  of  Personnel  on  1 1  Septennber,    ajid 
this  represented  a  continuance  of  the  point  of  view  which  urged  a  replacennent 
for  Snriith.     Rogers  left  the  agency  to  return  to  private  business  and  McCuUough 
was  pronaoted  by  Porter  to  Senior  Deputy  and  General  Manager  on  13  Septenn- 
ber.     This  action  placed  in  this  key  position  an  experienced  OPA  executive 
who  had  carefully  studied  the  field  managennent  problenns  and  had  continuously 
acted  to  strengthen  the  regional  adnninistration.     Though  his  information  was 
the  sanne  as  Rogers',    he  was  somewhat  nnore  prepared  to  take  affirnnative 
action,    especially  since  he  had  not  had  the  direct  responsibility  for  the  major 
field  personnel  changes  carried  out  by  Rogers.      McCuUough  was  soft-spoken 
and  mild-mannered  and  had  the  reputation  throughout  the  agency  of  courage 
and  perseverance.     He  was  an  adnninistrator  who  relied  heavily  on  the  advice 
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of  the  top  policy  staff.     He  had  special  confidence  in  Reimer,    whom  he  had 
selected  for  promotion  when  plans  were  being  made  for  these  two  shifts. 
Hinderer  became  the  principal  field  contact  man  for  McCullough.     He  had 
been  a  field  liaison  officer  for  many  months,    was  currently  in  Robertstown, 
and  was  fully  familiar  with  most  of  the  problems  in  Smith's  region.    It  should 
be  noted  that  the  first  public  explosion  in  Smith's  region  occurred  six  weeks 
before  McCullough,    Reimer  and  Hinderer  took  on  their  new  assignments. 
However,    all  three  were  actively  associated  with  the  problem  throughout  the 
whole  period,    and  were  able  to  carry  on  where  Rogers    and  Sayre  left  off 
without  any  lapse. 

In  Robertstown,    in  Septennber,    Smith's  assistant  seenned  to  be  an  ex- 
cellent Acting  District  Director  from  the  National  Office  viewpoint.      (His  re- 
cent appointment  to  the  regional  staff  had  been  accomplished  through  the  per- 
severance of  the  Regional  Personnel  Officer,   with  full  National  Office  backing, 
and  only  after  considerable  "selling"  of  Smith.)    He  and  the  National  Office 
representative,    Hinderer,   worked  well  together.     He  soon  reorganized  the 
Board  and  the  District  Office,    adding  and  transferring  personnel  as  needed 
and  giving  active  leadership  to  the  program.     Hinderer  set  about  seeing  all 
interested  citizens  and  verifying  the  major  complaints.     Within  two  weeks 
Hinderer  was  able  to  render  a  full  and  formal  report  to  McCullough,    which 
stated  that  Smith  had  grossly  mismanaged  the  situation  and  had  been  largely 
responsible  for  the  almost  ludicrous  developnnents .     He  recommended   to 
McCullough  confidentially  that  Smith's  resignation  be  obtained  aind  that  Brown 
be  fired.     Hinderer  reported: 
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" ,  ,  .  if  one  thing  stands  out  (in  this   situation)  above  others 
it  is  the  lack  of  force  in  the  Region,    the  kind  of    leadership 
by  default  that  steps  in  too  late  with  too  little.  .  . 

"The  internal  intelligence  agent  had  set  as  his  job  the 
protection  of  Regional  Office  staff  and  was  gathering  evi- 
dence from  anything  but  an  objective  standpoint.  .  . 

"With  considered  pessinnism,    1  can  say  that  the  dirty 
linen  hanging  on  the  lines    of  Robertstown  may  very  well 
be  in  the  hampers  of  the  other  district  offices  in  this 
Region,    waiting  for  just  as  ugly  an  airing.  .  ." 

In  Washington,    in  September,    because  the  situation  was  so  serious, 
Reinner,    the  new  Director  of  Personnel,    initiated  a  survey  of  the  top  Wash- 
ington executives  to  determine  their  evaluation  of  the  activities  in  Smith's 
region.     Most  of  the  reports  were  severely  critical  of  Smith. 

In  September  the  life  expectancy  of  the  agency  could  not  be  accurately 
predicted.      Porter  and  the  top  policy  executives  of  the  agency  knew  that  OPA 
was  fighting  for  its  life  and  that  it  naight  be  defeated.     However,    they  knew 
that  the  agency's  operations  could  not  be  geared  to  plans  for  such  a  defeat 
but  instead  had  to  be  built  on  the  idea  of  a  continuing  prograna  and  vigorous 
action.     An  opposite  point  of  view  would  have  guaranteed  the  agency's  disin- 
tegration.    Therefore,    all  their  actions  stenamed  from   the  nmajor  premise 
that  the  agency  would  continue. 

Reimer,    Moncharsch  (Enforcement  Deputy)  and  Hinderer  on  the  basis 
of  their  increasingly  unfavorable  reports,    pressed  McCuUough  harder  and 
harder  to  take  corrective  action.      McCuUough,    somewhat  reluctantly,    be- 
came convinced  that  the  continuance  of  Snriith  and  an  unsettled  Robertstown 
District  would  be  a  perpetual  drag  on  the  agency.     He  therefore  decided 
about  19  September  that  Smith's  resignation  should  be  obtained.     Porter  him- 
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self  was  entirely  preoccupied  with  the  basic  issue  of  agency  survival  and  was 
not  consulted.     It  will  be  observed  that  McCullough  took  hold  of  the  problem 
imnnediately  after  his  promotion  and  acted  with  speed  ajid  decision,    even  though 
he  had  nnany  more  important  problenns  to  deal  with. 

McCullough  felt  that  Smith  had  been  made  fully  aware  of  the  extreme 
National  Office  displeasure  with  his  handling  of  the  Robertstown  District  prob- 
lem especially,    and  to  Regional  administration  generally,    and  that  it  would  be 
feasible  to  discuss  the  matter  with  him  frankly  and  obtain  his  resignation. 
C.     The  Santa  Fe  Conference: 

Once  McCullough  had  decided  to  replace  Smith,   he  began  to  think  of  the 
best  time  and  place  to  talk  the  situation  over  with  hinn.     A  forthcoming  Regional 
Administrators'  conference  in  Santa  Fe,    New  Mexico  to  be  held  beginning  23 
September  seemed  logical.     Porter  and  McCullough  would  both  attend.     Porter, 
during  the  week  preceding  the  conference,    was  meeting  in  Chicago  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  meat  packing  industry  trying  to  work  out  a  plan  of  coopera- 
tion to  help  the  meat  shortage.      Porter  and  McCullough  travelled  to  Santa  Fe 
separately  and  were,    therefore,    unable  to  discuss  the  Smith  matter  prior  to 
the  conference.     As  previously  noted.    Porter  was  required  to  be  alnnost  wholly 
absorbed  in  policy  questions,    such  as  the  meat  crisis.      He  was  therefore 
quite  unaware  of  the  extent  of  Smith's  deficiencies,    and  he  was  also  unaware 
of  McCullough's  decision  to  fire  Smith.      McCullough,    however,    had  full  ad- 
ministrative responsibility  for  the  agency,    and  was  sure  that  Porter  would 
agree  with  the  proposed  solution  as  soon  as  he  had  the  facts  and  the  consensus 
of  opinion  of  other  agency  executives. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  day's  session,    which   had  been  particularly 
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hectic  and  busy,    McCullough  and  Porter  were  in  their  hotel  room,    when  Smith 
walked  in.     Smith  apparently  had  worried  considerably    over  the  increasing 
Washington  pressure.     He  took  the    initiative  at  once  and  to  everyone's  surprise, 
pulled  from  his  pocket  a  letter  of  resignation,   handed  it  to  Porter  and  offered 
to  quit  at  once  if  his  perfornnance  had  not  been  satisfactory. 

Porter,    unbriefed  by  McCullough,    and  reacting   from  his  awareness  of 
the  great  problenn  of  holding  the  agency  together  at  the   time,    quickly  answered 
that  this  was  unnecessary  and  asked  hinn  to  remain.     He  stated  "we  have  com- 
plete confidence  in  you,"     McCullough,    caught  off-guard  and  in  an  anomolous 
position,    sat  as  a  mute  witness  to  the  losing  of  the  opportunity  which  would 
have  solved  the  problenn,   but  which  he  had  not  expected  to  be  served  up  to  hinn 
so  easily. 

McCullough  imnnediately  tried  to  recapture  as  much  lost  ground  as 
possible  and  interjected  that  the  agency  had  to  strengthen  its  operations  in  all 
regions,    and  that  Snnith  hinnself  had  several  very  innportant  things  to  do. 
Smith  agreed  to  this,    and  shortly  left  the  room.  ' 

McCullough  then  told  Porter  of  his  previous  plan.     Upon  hearing  the 
details  Porter  agreed  that  Snnith  should  have  these  matters  strongly  put  to  him 
and  that  if  then  he  didn't  improve,    McCullough  should  go  ahead  with  his  ori- 
ginal idea.     What  had  happened  was  considered  as  the  price  of  swift  action 
during  such  difficult  tinnes ,    and  it  was  agreed  as  obvious  that  Porter  could 
not  reverse  his  position  at  that  conference;  but  Porter  left  open  the  possibility 
of  a  later  reversal  even  at  the  cost  of  some  personal  embarrassment.     Porter 
hinnself  was  sufficiently  pessinnistic  about  the  survival   of  OPA  to  be  inclined 

c 

to  feel  that  the  problem  nnight  well  be  evaded  during  the   quite  probably  brief 
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remaining  life  span  of  the  agency.     In  any  event,   he  had  no  desire  to  devote 
time  or  attention  to  it  while  vital  issues  remained  vinsolved.     McCuUough  was 
likewise  disinclined  to  spend  much  time  on  this  annoying  but  secondary  issue. 

The  Regional  Administrators  meeting  at  this  particular  time  proved  to 
be  inappropriate  for  any  discharge  actions.     Secretary  of  Agriculture  Anderson 
was  in  New  Mexico  and  preparing  a  radio  speech.     Porter  was  intensely  wor- 
ried that  Anderson  would  come  out  openly  against  the  Slaughter  Control  pro- 
gram and  against  recontrol  of  meat  £ind  dairy  products  by  the  Decontrol  Board. 
Porter  had  several  conversations  with  Anderson  designed  to  sway  him  to  the 
support  of  the  OPA  position.     The  Regional  Administrators  were  aware  of  the 
crucial  nature  of  the  controversy  aiid  the  conference  was  pervaded  with  pessi- 
mism.    One  of  Porter's  and  McCullough's  chief  responsibilities  was  to  buck 
up  morale.     The  acceptance  of  Smith's  resignation  would  have  interfered  with 
this  objective. 

At  one  of  the  final  sessions  of  the  conference.    Smith  made  a  rather 
strong  speech  against  the  nneat  enforcement  program  and  urged  its  complete 
relaxation.     This  led  McCullough  to  feel  somewhat  hopeless  concerning  the 
possibility  of  an  improvement  in  Smith's  operation,   and  further  reinforced  his 
former  conclusion. 
D.     The  Second  Critical  Point  --  Factors  Pro  and  Con: 

Upon  returning  to  Washington,    McCullough  hoped  that  the  Robertstown 
situation  would  quiet  down,    and  that  the  conference  would  have  inspired  Snnith 
to  action  on  the  agency's  critical  program  fronts.     Instead,    Macy  and  Altmcin, 
with  great  support,   were  appealing  their  discharges  to  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission and  Smith  had  not  even  followed  National  Office  procedure  in  regard 
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to  their  dismissals.  This  made  the  agency  vxilnerable  in  the  appeal  proceed- 
ings.    The  problem,   it  seemed,   would  not  solve  itself. 

Smith  continued  to  make  no  changes  in  the  conduct  of  the  various  pro- 
grams. McCuUough,  in  early  October,  therefore,  was  forced  to  reweigh  the 
matter  of  retaining  Smith.     He  foiind: 

For  retaining  Smith: 

(1)  Smith  had  worked  for  the  agency  four  and  one-half  years,   two 
as  Regional  Administrator,    and  for  various  reasons  the  case 
against  Smith  had  never  been  documented  to   a  degree  that 
would  assure  the  agency  of  winning  the  legal  controversy  in 
the  event  of  an  appeal  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 
Theoretically  at  least  this  presented  a  procedural  problem 

of  no  small  importance  if  Smith  refused  to  resign,   was  dis- 
charged and  then  decided  to  resist  and  appeal;  but  in  fact  the 
situation  seemed  inappropriate  for  formal  discharge  action 
in  any  event. 

(2)  The  failure  to  accept  Smith's  resignation  in  September  at 
Sajita  Fe  presented  something  of  an  ethical  problem. 

(3)  There  was  the  practical  problem  that  the  life  expectancy  of 
the  agency  in  October  was  considerably  shorter  than  it  had 
been  in  September.     Political  pressures  against  Slaughter 
Control  and  recontrol  of  meat  and  dairy  products  had  grown 
enormously.     The  abcindonnnent  of  all  meat  controls  and 
decontrol  of  other  important  cost-of-living   items  appeared 
imnninent.     If  such  steps  were  takeii,   the  effective  end  of  all 
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controls  and  the  agency  was  probably  near  at  hand.  What  might 
have  been  logical  in  September,  therefore,  might  not  have  equal 
validity  in  October  from  this  standpoint  alone, 

(4)  Smith  had  considerable  support  from  the  Democratic  Party 
organization  of  the  South  both  in  his  own  right  and  through  the 
District  Directors  and  their  state  connections.     There  was  a 
question  as  to  the  extent  of  newspaper  and  business  support 
Smith  could  obtain  if  he  refused  to  cooperate.     At  this  crucial 
point  for  the  agency  these  factors  presented  a  political  and 
public   relations  problem  that  could  not  be  considered  lightly. 

(5)  The  administrative  problem  of  replacing  Smith  was  grave  be- 
cause of  the  loyalty  to  him  of  the  District  Directors  and 
Regional  staff. 

(6)  The  replacement  problem  was  of  almost  determining  importance. 
Considering  all  factors  of  the  job,   the  region,   the  current  re- 
gional upheavels  and  the  growing  innpermanence  of  the  agency, 
who  could  be  recruited  to  take  over  if  Smith  were  discharged? 

Against  retaining  Smith: 

(1)  Smith's  actual  record  was  evaluated  in  total  as  extremely  poor  and 
his  deficiencies  and  the  warnings  to  him  could  be  well  docu- 
mented,   even  though  he  had  not  been  served  written  and  for- 
mal notices . 

(2)  Despite  the  fact  that  general  price  decontrol  might  come  soon 
there  probably  would  be  continuing  programs  (rent  control, 
sugar  rationing,    etc.)  in  which  Smith  could  perpetuate 
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himself  and  his  kind  of  administration. 

(3)  The  Deputy  Administrator  for  Enforcement,    in  October  stated 
in  writing,    "I  have  expressed  the  view  for  some  time  that  Mr. 
Smith  is  not  competent  in  that  position  and  that  if  the  Administra- 
tor and  the  Deputy  Administrator  share  the  same  feeling,    it 

is  sufficient  aind   proper  basis  on  which  to  ask  him  to  resign." 
He  then  listed  nine  points  in  3  pages  of  detailed  evidence  of 
Smith's  "inabilities",    "interference",    "  refusal  to  follow 
agency  policy",    and  "failure  to  improve  the  District  offices.  .  . 
after  being  repeatedly  informed  of  their  shortcomings." 

(4)  The  Rent  Department,   the  one  program  in  the  agency  likely  to 
continue  longest  and  therefore  having  the  greatest  vested  in- 
terest in  the  Regional  Administration,   felt  that  Smith's  region 
had  the  poorest  rent  operation  of  ciny  in  OPA.     They  had  so 
t-eported  this  several  times  in  1946  cind  repeated  this  conclu- 
sion in  detail  in  an  October  meraorandum  to   McCuUough. 

(5)  The  Robertstown  situation  remained  completely  unsatisfactory. 
The  Civil  Service  Comnnission  appeals  were  handled  poorly 
and  even  illegally  by  Snriith  with  resulting  increased  scandal. 
New  reports  by  the  Regional  Investigator  (Hinderer)  who  had 
remained  in  Robertstown  and  Central  City  during  this  whole 
period,    emphasized  again  and  again  that  Smith  was  operating 
worse  than  ever.     Hinderer  felt  this  situation  developed  almost 
directly  out  of  Smith's  poor  administration,    and  other  districts 
might  develop  similarly  at  any  tinne. 
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The  question,    should  Smith  be  asked  to  resign  or   not  was  not  an  easy 
one  for  McCullough  to  answer. 


PART      II 
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CHAPTER   IV 


The  Final  Decision  -   10  October   1946 

McCuUough  discussed  the  situation  briefly  with  Porter  during  the 
first  week  in  October.     The  life  and  death  struggle  of  the  agency  continued 
to  monopolize  Porter's  thoughts  and  energy  and  he  gave  almost  no  time  to  in- 
dividual administrative  problems.     Porter  was  generally  willing  to  "go  along" 
with  whatever  McCuUough  decided  on  the  case.     This  meant  that  the  decision 
was  squarely  McCuUough' s  . 

Hinderer  returned  from  the  field  to  back  up  his  strong  written  reports. 
No  single  National  Office  Department  really  championed  Smith's  adnainistra- 
tion  and  the  Deputy  for  Enforcement  and  the  Personnel  Director,   though  not 
unmindful  of  the  difficulties  strongly  felt  that   Smith's   resignation  should  be 
obtained. 

McCuUough  agreed  but  was  fully  aware  of  the  important  considerations 
mentioned  above. 

Some  time  during  the  first  week  in  October,    McCuUough  thought  of  a 
possible  replacennent  for  Smith.     Blue,    Regional  Administrator  of  another 
Southern  region  was  a  southerner,    well  known  throughout  the  region. 
McCuUough  considered  him  a  capable  and  devoted  adnainistrator  who  knew 
OPA  --  and  he  was  available.     He  was  connpletely  unconnected  with  any  of 
the  preceding  developments  in  Snriith's  region.     This  solution  gave  McCuUough 
the  specific  means  by  which  to  follow  through  on  Smith'  s  replacement. 

On  October  9,    1946,    McCuUough  wrote  Porter  a  4-page  statement  on 
Smith.     He  described  the  situation:    "This  Region  has  been  considered  by 
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most  Departments  in  the  National  Office  as  the  poorest  managed  in  the  country. 
Smith  failed  to  meet  the  issue  in  Robertstown  and  consequently  the  situation 
pyramided  until  it  got  completely  out  of  hand,  .  .Smith  fumbled  both  the  Macy 
and  Bishop  appeals  by  failing  to  follow  OPA's  established  procedures,  .  . 
Brown's  duplicity  has  made  him  an   unsatisfactory  OPA  employee,"  and  so  on 
through  11  additional  points.     His  memorandum  did   not   reach  a  conclusion. 
It  was  apparently  an  information  memorandum  for  Porter  and  a  build-up  for  a 
second  memo  which  McCullough  was  to  write  on  10  October   1946. 

This    10  October  memorandum  was  briefer  and  he  emphasized  the 
•'deteriorating"  situation  in  Central  City  especially  in  connection  with  Roberts- 
town.     Brown's  "sabotage"  was  again  noted.     Four  other  main  points  were 
listed:    Snnith's  refusal  to  insist  on  District  Directors  living  within  slaughter 
limitations,    challenging  of  National  Office  policies  and  decisions,   negation  of 
enforcement  activity,    cind  continuance  of  "notoriously  poor"  District  Offices. 

He  concluded  the  nnemo:     "There  are  nnany  other  specific  illustrations 
of  Smith's  incompetence.     I  feel  that  it  is  necessary  that  we  call  him  to  the 
National  Office  and  secure  his  resignation.     1  propose  to  ask  Bill  Blue  to  take 
over  down  there  for  a  period  of  time  necessary  to  get  the  Region  in  sonnewhat 
better  shape  and  until  we  find  a  permanent  replacement  for  Smith.     It  will 
also  be  necessary  to  remove  Brown,   but  this  should  be  done  after  Smith's 
resignation.  " 

A  day  or  two  later  the  memorandum  of  10  October  was  returned  to 
McCullough  by  Porter  with  a  pencilled  note  in  the  corner: 

"Max:    should  we  proceed  on  this  now" 

The  meaning  of  this  note  was  really  "can't  this   be  delayed."     At 
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heart   Porter  was  by  now  convinced  that  OPA's  days  were  numbered;  he  saw 
little  point  in  dismissing  Smith,   but  he  did  not  feel  free  to  discuss  his  antici- 
pations even  with  McCullough.     McCullough  did  not  feel   that  more  delay  was 
wise  and  discussed  the  matter  with  Porter  orally.     Porter  was  uncertain.     He 
would  have  preferred  to  let  the  matter  slide.     When  McCullough  backed  up  his 
point  with  reasons,    Porter  agreed,    even  though  his  personal  convenience  and 
his  judgment  of  the  whole  situation  counselled  delay.     McCullough  decided 
then  to  move  at  the  earliest  opportunity.     He  advised  the  Director  of  Personnel 
of  the  decision  but  no  other  information  was  given  to  any  other  National  Office 
or  Regional  officials.     Snnith  was  called  to  Washington  ajid  arrived  on  October 
14,     He  stayed  until  October   16  and  had  several  meetings  with  McCullough. 
Three  conferences  were  held  in  McCuUough's  office  with  the  Director  of  Per- 
sonnel,   Reimer,   present. 

McCullough  began  his  initial  conversations  with  Smith  by  reviewing 
the  Robertstown  situation.     He  concluded  this  part  of  his  remarks  by  noting 
the  lack  of  improvement  in  the  situation  and  its  continuing  critical  nature, 
especially  in  view  of  the  pending  appeals  of  Macy  and  Altman  to  the  Civil 
Service  Commission.     McCullough  then  broadened  the  discussion  stating  that 
it  seemed  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  bring  the  region's  total  program  under 
control  and  in  line  with  national  policy  on  the  important  program  fronts    so 
long  as  Smith  was  Regional  Administrator.     McCullough  added  that  he  could 
not  feel  comfortable  or  secure  in  the  fact  that  Smith's  judgment  in  innportant 
matters  would  lead  to  the  right  solution  of  the  many  regional  problenns.     Smith 
asked  for  specifics  and  McCullough  cited  several  important  enforcement 
failures,   the  poor  district  office  performance  in  addition  to  the  Robertstown 
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case.     In  each  particular  Smith  presented  his  own  rationale  which  more  and 
more  convinced  McCuUough  that  Smith's  basic  attitudes  and  convictions  were 
the  opposite  of  national  office  policy  in  many  important  respects.     McCullough's 
analysis  focused  attention,    without  being  either  discourteous  or  unkind,    on 
Smith's  past  and  present  failures.     He  emphasized  that  Snnith's  actions  made 
the  agency's  position  in  several  important  cases,    and  particularly  with  respect 
to  Robertstown,    a  very  weak  one. 

Smith,   who  was  not  unintelligent  or  insensitive,   finally  asked  whether 
his  resignation  was  wanted  in  order  to  clarify  the  situation  and  make  the  prob- 
lenns  easier  to  deal  with.     McCullough  responded  by  saying  that  he  thought 
this  was  needed  but  he  wanted  to  discuss  the  question  fully  with  Smith  and 
arrange  a  plan  which  would  be  best  for  Smith  and  the  agency.     This  would  in- 
volve getting  Smith's  full  views  and  having  Smith  see  other  National  Office 
executives . 

Smith  recalled  that  Porter  had  stated  in  Santa  Fe,    "We  have  complete 
confidence  in  you"  and  said  he  couldn't  reconcile  this  with  McCullough's  pre- 
sent position.     McCullough  told  Smith  frankly  what  had  happened  there  and 
said  that  it  was  innportant  for  him  to  see  Porter. 

At  a  later  interview  Porter  skillfully  kept  the  conversation  very  gen- 
eral,   explained  that  he  had  every  confidence  in  Smith's  integrity  and  relia- 
bility,  but  that  in  a  program  such  as  OPA's,    one  point  of  view  had  to  prevail. 
He  said  there  could  be  "no  second  southern  secession  tolerated." 

At  subsequent  meetings  between  McCullough  and  Smith,  it  was  pointed 
out  that  the  manner  in  which  Snnith  resigned  was  important,  and  Smith  agreed 
that  his  actions  should  consider  the  best  interests  of  the  agency  first. 
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Consideration  was  given  to  the  repercussions  which  nnight  be  expected  from 
District  Directors.      Every  attempt  was   made  to  avoid  further  injury  to 
Smith's  pride  and  to  maintain  at  the  same  time  the  justification  for  his  resig- 
nation. 

The  final  conclusions  on  the  details  of  the  resignation  were  these: 

(1)  The  resignation  was  to  be  effective  24  October. 

(2)  Smith  was  to  announce  it  personally  to  the  public  and  to  a  meeting 
of  his  District  Directors  in  Central  City  with  Blue  present. 

(3)  Snaith  was  to  do  all  he  could  to  make  the  transition  from  him  to 

Blue  a  smooth  one,    while  the  Agency  was  to   do  all  it  could  to 
protect  Snnith  and  his   record. 

On  October   16  Smith  followed  through  by  submitting  his  resignation  to 
Porter  in  writing,    stating  that  he  wished  to  leave  the  agency  not  later  than 
October  24,     He  left  for  Central  City  on  the  night  train    on  the   l6th  due  to 
arrive  at  home  on  the  morning  of  the  17th. 

An  unfortunate  "leak"  to  the  press  occurred.     By   11:00  p.m.    on  16 
October,    before  Smith  arrived  in  Central  City,    the  local  papers  carried  the 
story  on  the  front  page  "Regional  OPA  Chief  Resigns."     Naturally,    this  was 
destined  to  pique  Smith  considerably.     Ironically,   the  source  of  the  leak  was 
later  discovered  to  have  been  Porter  himself,    who  happened  to  rennark  confi- 
dentially in  a  snnall  group  that  Smith  had  been  discharged  during  the  day.     The 
story  was  somehow  picked  up  by  a  reporter. 

In  all  other  particulars  the  resignation  was  carried  out  as  planned. 

On   17  October  the  National  Office  made  its  official  news   release  of 
Smith's  resignation  referring  to  Smith's  personal  reasons.     Snaith's 
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statement  to  the  local  papers,    probably  due  to  the  "leak,"  had  a  slightly  dif- 
ferent tone  than  might  have  originally  been  expected.     He  said:     "There  have 
been  differences  of  opinion  for  some  weeks  between  the  officials  in  the  Wash- 
ington office  and  me,    on  the  administration  of  OPA  program  and  policy.  .  . 
Some  of  them  cannot  be  reconciled;  therefore,    I  am  leaving  OPA  because  I 
feel  it  is  the  best  thing  for  the  agency." 

On  October   17  Porter  wrote  Smith  as  follows:     (The  letter  was  pre- 
pared by  the  Personnel  Director  and  McCullough)     "I  have  your  letter  ex- 
pressing your  desire  to  leave  the  agency  at  this  time  and  asking  that  I  accept 
your  resignation  effective  October  Z4.     I  want  you  to  know  that  I  regret  to  see 
you  go     and  that  all  of  us  appreciate  the  service  of  more  than  4-1/2  years 
which  you  have  given  to  the  agency  and  to  your  government  during  a  very  try- 
ing period.     I  know  that  during  this  whole  period  of  time  you  have  devoted  your 
energies  unselfishly  to  the  interests  of  the  progrann  which  you  were  administ- 
ering.    It  has  been  a  real  pleasure  to  be  associated  with  you  in  OPA  and  my 
very  best  wishes  go  with  you.     Please  accept  my  appreciation  for  all  you  have 
done.  " 
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CHAPTER    V 
Aftermath 

As  planned  a  Regional  District  Directors'  conference  was  held  in 
Central  City  on  October  24  and  25,    at  which  time  Snnith  introduced  Blue  and 
the  change  of  Regional  Administrators  was   made  smoothly.     The  Field  Per- 
sonnel Chief  in  the  National  Office  was  selected  to  represent  Washington  at 
this   meeting.     It  was  also  decided  by  Blue  and  McCullough  that  a  second 
District  Directors'   conference,    to  be  concerned  strictly  with  program  prob- 
lems,   should  be  held  two  weeks  later  under  Blue's  sole  direction. 

After  his  return.    Smith  apparently  becanne  increasingly  upset  by  the 
situation  of  his   resignation  and  though  not  violating  his  agreennent  directly  nor 
actively  fonnenting  resistance  within  the  Region,    he    is  believed  to  have  let  the 
pressure  put  upon  him  to  resign  be  known. 

This  knowledge  upset  the  District  Directors.     Their  nneeting  on  24  and 
25  October  was  a  tunnultous  one.     They  first  listened  to  Smith  formally  turn 
the  leadership  over  to  Blue  and  then  to  the  National  Office  representative  pre- 
sent the  major  aspects  of  a  new  agency  program.     After  this  they  went  into 
executive  session.     It  was  obvious  they  looked  upon  Snnith  as  their  real  pro- 
tector against  National  Office  domination  and  they  seeaied  deternnined  to  fight 
to  keep  him  and  their  independent  status  inviolate. 

Fronn  the  executive  session  on  October  24  came  the  following  telegranri 
sent  at  government  expense  to  Porter:     "The  District  Directors  of  this  Region 
meeting  in  executive  session  have  been  given  the  statement  by  Smith  as  to  the 
circunnstances  which  brought  about  his   resignation  as  Regional  Administrator. 
We  unaninnously  express  our  conviction  that  as  representatives  of  this 
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important  Region  we  are  entitled  to  a  full  explanation  from  the  National  Office 
and  an  opportunity  to  present  our  views  to  you.     Therefore,    in  spite  of  strenu- 
ous objections  by  Mr.   Snnith,   we  very  respectfully  request  that  the  effective 
date  of  his  resignation  be  postponed  from  this  date  until  you  may  hold  a  confer- 
ence with  us.     Please  reply  immediately  by  telegram  to  the  hotel. 

Signed:      District  Directors 
Region   IV 

By:  John  T.    Green 

Chairman" 

The  telegram  was  routed  immediately  to  McCullough,   who  phoned  Green 
that  Eifternoon,    explained  that  the  case  was  closed,    and  asked  that  Green  and 
the  other  District  Directors  cooperate  with  Blue. 

On  October  25,    1946  a  telegram  to  Green,   prepared  by  McCullough, 
and  signed  by  Porter  stated:    **I  have  your  wire  with  respect  to  the  resignation 
of  Smith  as  Regional  Administrator  of  the  Region.     I  have  discussed  it  fully 
with  Max  McCullough.     I  should  like  to  grant  any  request  made  by  the  District 
Directors  in  the  Region  for  all  of  us  appreciate  the  conscientious  effort  all  of 
you  have  made  for  the  furtherance  of  the  OPA  Regional  program  since  it  began. 
McCullough  will  be  glad  to  discuss  with  you  any  problems  involving  the  opera- 
tion of  District  Offices  in  that  Region.     However,    the  matter  of  our  accepting 
Mr.   Smith's  resignation  was  very  earnestly  and  fully  considered  before  it  was 
accepted  and  before  any  public  announcement  was  nnade,    and  I  think  no  useful  pur- 
pose could  be  served  by  postponing  its  effective  date.     1  believe  such  an  action 
would  be  of  real  disservice  to  Mr.    Smith  and  to  the  progrann  since  it  would 
leave  the  public  confused  as  to  the  reasons  for  such  an    action  and  would  raise 
unnecessary  questions  at  a  time  when  our  best  efforts  should  be  directed 
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toward  the  job  at  hand.     I  know  Bill  Blue  has  the  qualities  of  administration, 
leadership  and  skill  necessary  to  see  us  through  this  difficult  period  and  that 
with  your  help  he  can  do  a  good  job.     I  am  confident  that  the  District  Directors 
of  this  Region  will  give  him  their  full  support.     There  will  be  a  Regional 
Adnninistrators'  meeting  held  next  week  and  shortly  following  that  another 
meeting  of  District  Directors  will  be  held  in  Central  City.     If,    at  that  tinne, 
there  are  any  problenns  of  District  Office  adnninistration  in  this  Region  which 
you  want  to  discuss  with  Mr.    McCullough,   he  will  try  to  arrange  to  attend 
your  meeting  at  that  time.     My  best  regards  to  you  ajid  all  the  District  Direc- 
tors." 

The  District  Directors  Conference  was  adjourned  on  the  25th  by  Blue 
and  the  District  Directors  returned  to  their  honnes  to  await  develop nnents . 

Though  Smith  had  resigned,    his   resignation  accepted  and  publicly 
announced,   the  Directors  were  apparently  poising  to  bring  political  pressure 
as  soon  as  the  pending  decision  on  control  was  made  by  the  President.     Until 
that  time,   nothing  could  be  acconnplished.     If  controls  —  and  therefore  OPA  — 
remained,   they  could  push  action  for  Snnith's  retention.      If  not,   there  was  no 
problem. 

On  October  27  the  President  issued  the  order  to  stop  the  Slaughter 
Control  progrann  and  decided  against  the  re-control  of  nneat  and  dairy  pro- 
ducts.    Porter,    McCullough,    and  the  agency  knew  that  full  decontrol  was  not 
far  behind.     It  came  on  November  5. 

Price  decontrol  and  the  liquidation  of  a  large  part  of  the  agency  com- 
pletely changed  the  whole  situation.  Blue  had  nnade  a  good  start  of  carefully 
building  his  relations  in  Central  City  and  though  there  had  been  another 
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exchange  of  letters  between  Green  and  Porter  on  October  28  and  October  31, 
the  agency's  demise  completely  put  out  the  flames  of  Southern  revolt.     It  was 
to  remain  an  unknown  factor  what  problems,    if  any,   would  have  developed  if 
the  agency  continued.     McCullough  was  determined  the  decision  would  stand, 
and  he  had  already  considered  the  possibility  of  obtaining  the  resignation  of 
the  several  poorest  District  Directors. 

The  next  District  Directors'  meeting  was  delayed  but  concerned  itself 
almost  entirely  with  agency  liquidation  matters. 

Before  the  Regional  and  National  Office  disbanded,   however,   they  were 
still  hearing  the  appeals  of  Macy  and  Altnnan,   both  of  whom  were  reinstated 
and  allowed  to  resign  without  prejudice. 
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